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endeavoured to transplant their comedy of manners to a miniature
Harrogate or Tunbridge Wells on the banks of the Tweed. Into
this he interleaves romantic tragedy in the manner of The Bride
of Lammermoor. Tragedy does not coalesce easily with comedy,
though in a novel presenting different types with all sorts of
histories some latitude is permissible. But tragedy mixes still less
congenially with the convolutions and enigmas of a surprise plot,
which tantalize the reader with clues and false scents when his mind
is preoccupied with thepityand terror of heart-rending events. The
social comedy in St Ronarfs Wellvtzs less akin to the Edgeworth
and Austen strain than to Scott's own delineations of nondescript
humours in The Antiquary or The Heart of Midlothian, with more
than a dash of satirical pungency very like Smollett's. As to the
tragedy, this seemed somehow to miscarry, and fell short palpably
of the consistency and inevitability of The Bride of Lammermoor.
The story But jt leaked out presently that the novel as it reached the
A >T public was not as Scott originally wrote it. This was the age
publicationtnat welcomed Bowdler's Family Shakespeare?* and Ballantyne
and Constable were both evidently the sort of people who would
have suppressed the indelicacies of Hamlet or Othello rather than
offend their customers. The one appealed to Scott, supported by
the other, to alter a story in which a young lady of birth and
refinement was permitted to suffer the same wrong as they had
taken no exception to, in a still more grievous shape, in the case of
Effie Deans, who was only a peasant girl. Scott complied, very
reluctantly; but warned them that the result of cancelling and
rewriting some two dozen pages, presumably with no alterations
elsewhere, would be " to perplex and weaken the course of his
narrative, and the dark effect of its catastrophe."2 To change
the terms of the argument would logically have entailed recasting
the story. So he compromised by altering the terms of an equation
which is then supposed to work out to the same result as before.
What might have been as fine a tragedy as The Bride of Lammer-
moor y or even finer, was turned into one of those pseudo-tragedies
in which the blows of fate fall at haphazard or at the wayward
will of the story-teller.
Even without the ambiguity due to his perfunctory emendation,
1 This was published in ten volumes in 18x8.                   * Lockhart, lix.